CRITICISM   AS   PURE   SPECULATION

osophical sense to keep his critical foundations from
sliding into the sea. Mr. Greene is in a very strong
position: recognizing the usual weakness of formal
esthetics, he tries a device to secure his own studies
against it; for when he needs them he uses reports from
reputable actual critics upon the practices in the several
arts. A chasm, perhaps an abyss, separates the critic
and the esthetician ordinarily, if the books in the
library are evidence. But the authority of criticism de-
pends on its coming to terms with esthetics, and the
authority of literary esthetics depends on its corning to
terms with criticism. Mr. Greene is an esthetician, and
his department is philosophy, but he has subscribed
in effect to this thesis. I am a sort of critic, and my
department is English poetry, so that I am very much
in Mr. Blackmur's position; and I subscribe to the thesis,
and am altogether disposed to solicit Mr. Greene's
philosophical services.

When we inquire into the "intent of the critic/' we
mean: the intent of the generalized critic, or critic as
such. We will concede that any professional critic is
familiar with the technical practices of poets so long
as these are conventional, and is expert in judging when
they perform them brilliantly, and when only fairly, or
badly. We expect a critical discourse to cover that
much, but we know that more is required. The most
famous poets of our own time, for example, make wide
departures from conventional practices: how are they to